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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


T xovcs a review of “Sailor on 
Horseback,” Irving Stone’s splendid biog- 
raphy of Jack London, appears elsewhere 
in this issue of THE QUILL, we cannot re- 
frain from commenting further on the 
book in this department—to pass on some 
of the things found there. 

Don’t let these fragments satisfy you 
as to the book—read it yourself that you 
may soak up some of the burning desire 
to write that forced Jack London to fight 
and overcome seemingly almost impos- 
sible odds; that you may be ashamed to 
say longer, “I'd write something myself 
if I only had the time—if I weren’t so 
tired at the end of the day’s grind!” 

If you have within you the spark of in- 
spiration—an ember of writing ability— 
this book should set it flaming. If it 
doesn’t, it’s too late for you to be thinking 
of accomplishing much more than your 
routine stint in the world of words. 


SpeakInG of words, we’re going to 
pass on to you what Irving Stone has to 
say of his subject in this regard. 

“To Jack,” he records, “one of the great- 
est things in the world was words, beauti- 
ful words, musical words, strong and 
sharp and incisive words. He read the 
heavy and learned tomes always with a 
dictionary at hand, wrote down words on 
sheets of paper and stuck the sheets into 
the crack between the wood and the mir- 
ror of his bureau where he could mem- 
orize them while he shaved and dressed; 
he strung lists of them on a clothesline 
with clothespins so that every time he 
looked up or crossed the room he could 
see the new words and their meanings. 
He carried lists of them in every pocket, 
read them while he walked to the library 

. . mumbled them as he sat over his 
food or prepared for sleep. 

“When the need came in a story for a 
precise word, and out of the hundreds of 
lists sprang the one with the exact shade 
of meaning, he was thrilled to the core 
of his being.” 

That’s really worshipping words—a 
writer arming himself for any situation 
where a rightly turned and polished verb, 
adverb or adjective would slay the specter 
of misunderstanding. 


Tuart there was in Jack London the 
unfailing mark of a good reporter—the 
determination to get the story come-what- 
may and at whatever cost—is demon- 
strated by Stone’s account of one of Lon- 
don’s adventures during ‘ie Russian- 
Japanese war in 1904. 

London had accepted the offer of the 
Hearst newspapers to cover the war for 

[Concluded on page 19} 

















If Freedom of the Press 
Is to Endure— 


By HERBERT AGAR 


Every so-called right in our Constitu- 
tion is in fact not a right but a privilege. 
The Bill of Rights is not a statement of 
what man naturally inherits; it is a state- 
ment of what our fathers tried to win for 
themselves. The citizens of the young 
United States tried to make our country 
so good a country that all would enjoy 
these privileges. 

They are not “rights” in the sense that 
all men possess them merely by being 
alive. Very few men have ever possessed 
them, now or in the past. They are privi- 
leges—they are special advantages which 
we can possess only if we earn them. 

But every privilege is also an obligation. 
By conferring these “rights” on ourselves, 
we accept an obligation to use them for a 
good purpose—for the purpose our fathers 
intended when they decided to create the 
special privilege. 

All privileges can be abused. It is easy 
to take advantage of a privilege, to lean 
back and enjoy it and pay no heed to the 
obligation the privilege brings with it. 
But whenever such an obligation is not 
met, the privilege soon dies. 

The danger to our Bill of Rights comes 
from within ourselves. We shall not lose 
those rights because of government inter- 
ference, or because of troubles abroad. If 
we lose them it will be because we have 


not lived up to them—because we are not 
good enough citizens to be free. As the 
poet Milton wrote—‘“none can love free- 
dom heartily but good men.” 


Tue freedom of the press is a burden 
laid upon the press, not a promise that the 
press can do what it likes. When this one 
form of private business was singled out, 
and hedged round with a special protec- 
tion, the American people said: “We be- 
lieve the press can make a great contribu- 
tion to the life of a free people. To make 
this contribution the press must be free 
from outside control of its policies. There- 
fore we forbid our government to inter- 
fere with the printing of decent news or 
decent opinions.” 

The press was given its freedom. But 
the press has not lived up to the demands 
of that freedom. By this failure the press 
encourages all men who distrust freedom, 
all men who would like to see America re- 
turn to the old tyranny which is once 
more spreading over Europe. 

No reform of the press can come from 
the outside. No laws can force the press 
to be free in the moral sense of that word. 
If freedom of the press is to be saved, only 
the journalists can save it. All we have to 
do is to lift ourselves to the level of the 
ideals we profess. We claim to be the 











T Hose who interpret the phrase “freedom of the press” to 
mean a promise or guarantee that publishers and their papers 
can do as they like will do well tc consider these remarks of 
Herbert Agar—stressing as they do the fact the press must bear 
a certain burden, live up to certain responsibilities if that free- 
dom is to endure. 

In 1934, Mr. Agar was awarded the Pulitzer prize in History 
for his book “The People’s Choice,” a study of America’s presi- 
dents from Washington to Harding. This was followed the next 
year by “Land of the Free,” a buoyant, brilliant book in which 
he analyzed our difficulties and suggested a remedy. In 1936 
he collaborated with Allen Tate in editing a symposium, “Who 
Owns America,” called by the American Review “without doubt 
the most significant American book produced by the depres- 
sion.” Only a few days ago his new work, “The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness—The Story of American Democracy,” was published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Educated at Columbia and Princeton and schooled in diplo- 
macy and journalism in London, where he acted as correspond- 
ent for the Louisville Courier-Journal and the Louisville Times 
from 1929 to 1934, he has contributed regularly to English and 
American newspapers and magazines. He conducts a syndi- 
cated column, “Time & Tide.” Lecturing widely, he makes his 
home in Louisville where he is an associate editor of the Courier- 
Journal. 
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Herbert Agar 


servants of truth and liberty. But the 
claim is largely a fake. 

I could give many examples of our fail- 
ure. I choose the one example which I 
think is the most important. 


Topay the democratic states bend and 
retreat before the advancing tyrannies. 
The main reason for the retreat is that the 
democratic states are confused of mind, 
and therefore of purpose. We have lost 
our sense of direction. We don’t know 
where we are going. But the tyrant states 
know where they are going. 

We don’t even kriow exactly what we 
mean by the great words we use contin- 
ually —democracy, or freedom, or the 
rights of man. But the tyrant states know 
what they mean by their words—and they 
see to it that everybody means the same 
thing. Worst of all, we don’t even under- 
stand what we dislike, what we are trying 
to fight. 

We know why we hate Fascism. But we 
don’t know a far more important thing 
why millions of people in Europe like it 
We have accepted a bogeyman picture, be- 
cause it’s easier to do that than to under- 
stand. But only when we understand can 
we oppose effectively. 

And we've done the same thing with 
Communism. We dislike Communism for 
reasons that are wholly sound. But we 
won't take the trouble to understand Com- 
munism. We won’t take the trouble to 
learn why millions of people in other parts 
of the world, regard Communism as the 
hope of mankind. And until we have made 
at least that much effort we can’t expect 
to be effective anti-communists. 

We’ve grown lazy-minded. We've lost 
our moral certainties. We've lost our 
political “touch.” We want to be free; but 
we've forgotten that freedom demands a 
painful effort to know, to understand, to 
keep abreast of a changing world, to ad- 
mit our failures, and never to sink into 
self-satisfaction. 


| Concluded on page 14} 
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What's Wrong With the Short Story? 


By CHARLES CLAY 


U noovsrepty, the performance 
of Literature in the ‘thirties is the 
short story—good, bad and indifferent. 
Millions of short stories are being 
written; and thousands published. 
Yet look at the short story of today. 
Is it not steadily sacrificing philosophy 
for punch, and is it not delivering that 
punch with mechanical rubber-stamp 
rigidity? 

What will happen? Unless there is 
a marked turn soon, if there is not a 
revival of philosophy, there will cer- 
tainly be a decline of punch. And the 
modern short story will lose its all and 
collapse as a literary form. 

There was a time when the innocent 
citizen could pick up a book of short 
stories, settle down in a comfortable 
corner of the chesterfield, and turn 
himself loose for an hour or so of 
solidly interesting reading. That is no 
longer so. For of all the changes that 
this world of today has inflicted on a 
suffering mankind, none is more strik- 
ing—or, all in all, more unpleasant— 
than the change that has come upon 
the short story. 


P ART of the trouble seems to be 
that the highbrows have taken over 
the short story and, having taken it 
over, have likewise begun to feel their 
oats. Part of the trouble, also, is due 
to those who make the short story 
merely a “slice of life,” brooding and 
dark, steeped with a pessimism to 
make that of Russians look gay and 


sunny—and, unfortunately, in all too 
many cases, supremely uninteresting. 

These things being so, it is encourag- 
ing to discover Henry Goddard Leach, 
editor of Forum, demanding a new 
deal in fiction. “More and more,” re- 
marks Mr. Leach, “the stories in mag- 
azines and the book collections seem 
to lack plot and evidence of an ability 
to handle the more normal themes of 
human experience; and they become 
mere character sketches, analyses of 
subnormal behavior, or exhibitions of 
eccentric style.” 

Nor is that the end of it. 

The modern short story, Mr. Leach 
points out, is all middle. It begins no- 
where and ends nowhere, and it makes 
one pray for the return of the “‘old- 
fashioned yarn with a plot and mean- 
ing.” Furthermore, writers who are 
forever prating about presenting a 
“slice of life” seem to have a fondness 
for cutting that slice right down 
through the less pleasing internal 
organs, 

This leaves the hopeful reader in an 
unhappy plight. On the one hand, he 
has the mass-circulation popular mag- 
azines, full of machine-made stories 
about how the beautiful stenographer 
married the boss; on the other, he has 
the arty offerings of the sophisticates 
in which nobody marries anybody and 
in which the one thing certain is that 
if anything does happen it will be un- 
pleasant. 











T His is the first of two critical articles on 
the modern short story prepared by Charles 
Clay. of Winnipeg, Man., the author of 
verse, feature articles, short stories and 
novelettes sold to more than 20 markets. 

The articles make up a chapter in his 
book manuscript, “An Introduction to Short 
Story Writing.” In preparing the manu- 
script, he read and analyzed more than 800 
American, British, French, German, Rus- 
sian and Canadian short stories. 

Born in Winnipeg, Mr. Clay is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Manitoba, a Fellow 
of the American Geographical Society and also of the Canadian 
Geographical Society. He has been a cowhand, farmer, rail- 
roader, jobber, hotel cook, student, preacher, teacher, newspaper 
reporter, editorial writer and book critic in his 32 years, in addi- 
tion to his experiences in writing and selling fact and fiction. The 
second article will appear next month. 





THE short story, however, cannot ex- 
ist solely on despair, hatred and dis- 
illusion—a positive tone must be 
sounded. A study of the short story 
in perspective may be enlightening. 
But before we discuss its history, and 
note with more detail its present con- 
dition, let us briefly distinguish be- 
tween the novel, the novelette, the 
short-short, and the genuine short 
story. 

There is little difference between 
the novel and the novelette; it is 
merely a matter of length. But be- 
tween these and the short story, there 
is a vast difference; it is a difference 
of kind. A true short story differs 
from the novel, and the novelette, 
chiefly in its essential unity of impres- 
sion; it has what Poe called “totality”; 
it deals with a single character, a sin- 
gle event, a single emotion, or the 
series of emotions aroused by a single 
situation. The novelette and the novel 
are collections of episodes, in exten- 
sion or contraction. 

What is the difference, then, be- 
tween a genuine short story, and this 
modern monstrosity called the short- 
short which demands a curtailment in 
length to anything less than 1200 
words? 

The first is a legitimate form of Lit- 
erature, marked by rigid unity, and a 
vehicle in which art and genius can be 
and are displayed; the second is not 
Literature at all, in the best sense of 
the word, but a form of journalese. 
This is true, because the aim of a 
newspaper report is to tell the account 
of an incident in as rapid, unadorned 
and bare a manner as possible, with- 
out coloring; that is precisely what the 
short-short does. Therefore, by its 
very exclusion of philosophical embel- 
lishment and artistic decoration, the 
short-short misses genuine Literature. 


THE rise of this form of writing, the 
short-short, is due in great measure to 
the high pressure of modern living. 
Many people, the literate noodles of 
the public, caught up in the hurdy- 
gurdy of a speed-made world, are not 
yet ready to abandon reading entirely; 
and unable or unwilling to devote time 
to the absorption of longer stories, 
they demand shorter ones that may be 
read in a matter of minutes. Such 
stories, because of their very brevity, 
are unable to attack questions of any 
import, and are mere anecdotes for 
amusement. 

And it is the genuine short story 


[Concluded on page 17] 
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O. C. Leiter 


Eprmnc a newspaper is a noble 
profession, if entered with noble mo- 
tives. 

If I were asked to state what I think 
the Editor of the Future should do, 
I would say: 

Let the editor stick to his last. Let 
him edit. Let some of the others pre- 
side over the Chambers of Commerce, 
and captain the community chest 
drive. 

Let the editor edit. This means 
read, study, interpret. Tell his people 
the meaning of what is going on today. 

The editor should do this, not the 
columnist. And he should make his 
own studies on the spot. If he wants to 
interpret Washington affairs he should 
go to Washington and quietly and 
patiently (as he used to do when he 
was a reporter) get the story. And 
when he gets it he should print it. If 
he feels it his duty to investigate af- 
fairs at the state capital he should go 
there, get the story and print it. After 
all, an editorial is just a story, a presen- 
tation, analysis and review of news 
and facts gathered by an editor or 
reporter. 


Ir is too bad more editors are not 
owners. The editorial page ought to 
reflect the heart and soul of the 
owner. 

The editor ought to edit. But he 
ought also to be a reporter, to bring 
in some news, to write some news 
every day. If the owner has no heart 
or soul the newspaper perishes. Wit- 
ness the failure of the newspaper ven- 
tures of Jay Gould, John R. Walsh and 
Charles T. Yerkes. The editor ought 
to write some original editorials, if he 
travels he ought to tell his people what 
he sees. 
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Editors Ought to Edit— 


By O. C. LEITER 


School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois 


I get out of patience with editors 
and owners sometimes. Because they 
are in possession of so much news and 
inside information that they do not 
print. 

You go to an editorial convention. 
You hear all kinds of news. Inside 
news. Good news. Why isn’t it 
printed? Why do editors fail to print 
so much news? 

Frankly, I don’t know. 

That is what is hurting the news- 
paper, bottling up and suppressing 
news stories, news of Washington, 
news from the statehouse, news at 
home. Business men are spending 
thousands of dollars monthly to build 
their own private unofficial “inside 
news” reports from Washington, D. C. 
The should not have to do this. They 
should get the news in their morning 
or evening newspaper. 

The owners are to blame. 

The editor should go out once in a 
while on the firing line and sell some 
advertising; he ought to go out with 
his circulation men and sell some sub- 
scriptions. Then he would find out 
something of what the people really 
think about his newspaper. 

I mean really work some on his own 
business and not all the time on com- 


munity business, serving on commit- 
tees, attending conferences, soliciting 
funds on various drives. 

The editor’s business is to study, to 
investigate, to tell the community 
wherein its best interests and the na- 
tion’s really lie. And to do this not as 
a party man but as a patriot and a 
citizen, because it is his duty to tell 
the people where their true welfare 
really may be found. And to tell them 
in the newspaper. 


THE editor should not be narrow, in- 
tolerant or one-sided. He should not 
see all virtues clustered in his own 
party and all the vices in the other. 
He should print both sides of public 
questions. And his discussions should 
be fair. He should not dodge issues. 

I realize that we have some new 
publishers (I will not call them edi 
tors) who carefully dodge all ques 
tions on which the public may be 
divided into two camps. 

I have no respect for this type of 
journalism. It is purely commercial. 
I believe public questions should be 
discussed fairly by the editor of every 
newspaper, large or small. I believe 
he should present fairly the argu- 

[Concluded on page 16) 





Tus comment on the newspaper editor and the editorial page 
by O. C. Leiter, associate professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is more than a long-distance view from the 
campus. It is backed by years of personal newspaper expe- 
rience in various capacities. 

A native of Wapakoneta, O., he began his newspaper career 
as a reporter on the Daily Palo Alta, Stanford University daily. 
He served as editor of the paper in his junior year at the univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated in 1899. Remaining on the 
campus for a year as graduate treasurer, he then became a re- 
porter on the Portland Oregonian. He was with the Oregonian 
until 1914, serving successively as sports editor and assistant city 
editor. He became city editor of the Oregon Journal, later manag- 
ing editor and editor-in-chief of the Portland (Ore.) Telegram. He 
was editor and publisher of the La Grande (Ore.) Observer from 
1916 to 1918, then sold the paper and joined the staff of the New 
York Tribune. He then turned to advertising. In 1928 he joined 
the staff of the San Francisco Chronicle, going from there to the 
University of Illinois. His greatest thrill in newspapering, he 
says, came as city editor of the Oregonian when he and Edgar B. 
Piper, managing editor, organized and dispatched the first relief 
train to San Francisco the morning of the earthquake and fire. 

















Lynn C. Mahan 


Tins little piece should be written at 
some future date to permit a cooler con- 
sideration of the things I want to say. I've 
just finished reading two articles in the 
August issue of Tue QuILt, one, “Beware 
of the Space Grafters,” the other, “Forti- 
fying against the Propaganda Menace.” 
I have no quarrel with the writers, but I 
have the feeling that a few half-truths 
have been permitted to pass. 

It’s time this “publicity thing” and this 
“propaganda menace” be regarded as the 
average man does the moon in his normal 
perspective. The telescope examination of 
publicity and propaganda leaves me as 
unconvinced of the reported conclusions 
as do many of the scientific explanations of 
lunar phenomena. 

Article Number One, in my opinion, 
does legitimate publicity the same hurt 
the Republican Party might do to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by accusing him of going 
to sleep in church as a child. The ills com- 
plained of are not characteristic of the 
leading publicity firms today, and your 
author does them an injustice to dump all 
publicity practices into one categorical 
defamation—“grafter.” Does he judge the 
medical profession by its quacks? 

Article Number Two is undeniably a 
scholarly and accurate discussion of the 
propaganda condition, shall we say, rather 
than propaganda menace. His conclusion 
that education is the proper weapon to use 
against it enjoys the endorsement of our 
100-odd years of experience with democ- 
racy. But, for the life of me, I can’t see 
why all this nervousness over its presence 
in our midst. 


My purpose here, then, is to describe 
briefly the functions and practices of rep- 
utable publicity and public relations firms, 
and, second, to offer a palliative for this 
old and contagious propaganda bugaboo. 

At the outset, let me admit that there 
are publicity men today who behave ex- 
actly as Mr. Cowan says—come “blatantly 
into the office with some publicity stuff 
and want some free space. . . .” 


Smile When You Say 


This Publicity Man Refuses to Turn 
Other Cheek; Answers Recent Articles 


By LYNN C. MAHAN 


There are publicity men who try to con- 
ceal the source of the stories they write. 
There are publicity men who still try to 
get in through the business office, who 
think the average reporter will take some- 
thing across the palm, and whose concep- 
tion of high publicity talent is the ability 
to “put one over” on his self-described 
newspaper friends. This fellow usually 
writers poor English, slaps a good back, 
and clings to the school of cigar-passers 
cultivated in the early Circus days. 

But, there is another variety of publicity 
man who is not such good “copy” for jour- 
nalistic tirades against the specie, but who 
is more representative of the craft. Like 
a representative newspaper reporter, you 
never see him on the Hollywood screen. 


In my job with a leading public relations 
firm, I see this more representative type 
of work. I know the standards of accu- 
racy, character and ethics, if you will, to 
which he has to adhere. Because I can 
speak authoritatively of this office alone— 
though I know there are many publicity 
firms of similarly high standards—I ask 
your indulgence to permit its use as Ex- 
ample A. 

As in the newspaper world, accuracy 
comes first in copy. 

Seldom does any member of the staff 
visit a newspaper office. Acquaintance- 
ship or friendship with newspapermen is 
a personal matter, only, and is not a policy 
dictum of the office. 

Copy is submitted only on its merit as 
news, and every writer on the staff is 
newspaper-trained. 


Our obligation to the newspaper comes 
ahead of our obligation to the client. The 
president of the firm laid down that law 
when I joined him at the time the business 
was launched. It is no euphemism. It 
works in practice and it works, moreover, 
in the long-range interest of our clients. 

Never has a story from this office gone 
through the B. O. channels, and if a client 
insists on using his “influence,” he is 
obliged to execute his tactics on his own 
account and our name is eliminated from 
the copy. 

Every story submitted is plainly marked 
as to its source. 

All copy—with a few inevitable excep- 
tions—passes through one man, the pub- 
licity director. It conforms to newspaper 
style; it is not doctored to suit a client 
when such doctoring would make it un- 
acceptable as good newspaper copy. 


Tue above rules are detailed with no 
attempt to surprise anyone with their wis- 
dom, but to prove that the publicity busi- 
ness can be a well-regulated, intelligently 
executed agency of value to the news- 
papers as well as to the client. 

Many publicity firms adhere just as 
rigidly to standards such as these, and 
those firms or any individuals who do not 
so adhere are headed for oblivion in the 
practice of publicity. 

I doubt that Mr. Cowan realized that 
publicity has even rubbed elbows with 
standards either of high or low degree. I 
suspect he has become so fed up with 
grafting types of publicity seekers that he 








LEMEIES mo cusee tony of cinttinn an ieee. & copems, 
than to let some crack about a publicity man get into print. Not 
that we were trying to start an argument when we published, in 
the August issue, Joseph B. Cowan's “Beware of the Space Gratt- 
ers” and Joseph H. Mader’s “Fortifying Against the Propaganda 
Menace.” But we got one anyway! 
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—‘Space Grafter”! 


has permitted his journalistic sense to be- 
come dulled as to the exception. 

Mr. Cowan will no doubt recognize my 
sincerity in urging a coalition of reputable 
publicity firms and practitioners with out- 
raged editors like himself. He will readily 
see how his alert policing of publicity prac- 
ice can serve to benefit the “enlightened” 
practitioners of the craft. Needless to say, 
my spleen is running in this vein, not 
through any malice toward or any inclina- 
tion to belittle Mr. Cowan, but quite on 
the contrary, to indorse the vigor of his 
thrust. 

My only plea is that Mr. Cowan use a 
sieve instead of an open-mouthed sewer 
through which to drain the secretions of 
publicity which he so far has found of-. 
fensive. He must remember that most ore 
is dross, but not forget that nuggets are to 
be found. A good journalist would do that. 


On the subject of propaganda, which 
constitutes such a menace to Prof. Mader 
—(and, in fairness, to many another good 
American and congressman) — it seems 
more a matter for gratification than alarm 
that such steam is generated by the propa- 
ganda fires. It appears to me that the ex- 
istence of both the propaganda complained 
of and the complaints, themselves, are our 
greatest assurance that democracy, in its 
ideal of freedom, is working. This is much 
better evidence of the workings of democ- 
racy, than, say the fact that a mass of per- 
sons marches to the polls to vote. 

Please note that I mentioned not propa- 
ganda alone, but resistance to propaganda 
as well. Healthy resistance to propaganda 
is manifested in Prof. Mader’s article. 
Both these factors must be taken together. 
With one dominating, democracy is indeed 
endangered. Together they are a deadly 
—and a democratic—parallel. 

To make us less easy marks for propa- 
ganda, Prof. Mader proposes education. 
Truly he hits upon the wisest answer 
available. And the truest. We have been 
proposing education as a cure for all our 
menaces from quack doctors to soil ex- 
haustion since Benjamin Franklin. 

There is no denial that education is 
wholly desirable. But, if Prof. Mader will 
scrutinize his panacea with truly scholarly 
eyes, he will be forced to concede that (1) 
Education of the masses has taught them 
to read so that they are subjected more 
readily to the forces of propaganda, (2) 
that education has educated propagandists 
to their present degree of finesse, not uti- 
lizable upon an uneducated populace, and 
(3) that no amount of education will teach 
men and women both to recognize and 
utilize the truth to the satisfaction of all. 

Truth is too illusive and illusory for 
that, and if it could be universally recog- 
nized and similarly utilized, there would 
be no room for that very democratic prop- 
erty called difference of opinion. Educa- 
tors will agree—and Prof. Mader should 
know—that you can teach pupils facts but 
you can’t teach them to reason and utilize 
facts beyond a varying degree of fallibil- 
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ity. Many a disillusicned educator agrees 
with some of the horse-and-buggy philos- 
ophy of the fathers back home, who often- 
times rightfully characterize their spread- 
eagling sons and daughters as “educated 
fools.” 


Tus is, however, no quarrel with educa- 
tion. Though I appraise my formal edu- 
cative process very lightly, I think it gave 
me the glimmer of light essential to such a 
candid appraisal of its shortcomings as 
this. I think it did not teach me to dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood nor 
to question what I read. I believe the 
least-learned whittler on the town bank 
steps not uncommonly has a more ques- 
tioning mind than the M.A. who has been 
accustomed to absorbing what was put 
down in text books as facts. 

Prof. Mader urges “education and a 
sense of humor so that (we) let reason, 
not emotion, tell us when and how we 
should act.” Preliminary to that conclu- 
sion, however, he sets forth that he wants 
the “newspapers, news reels, radio sta- 
tions and magazines” to curb abuses (of 
prop ganda). He thinks they should give 
a “balanced ration.” 

So do I. But from here on my thinking 
and Prof. Mader’s divide. 1 hope his ideals 
are realized, but somewhere I have picked 
up an annoying skepticism of human in- 
fallibility and of short cuts to perfection 
which make me dubious of the outlook— 
not, mind you, of improvement in the situ- 
ation but of improvement to the extent he 
anticipates through the means which he 
suggests. 

He says that the practice of some news- 
papers of carrying separate foreign dis- 
patches (with distinct points of view) side 
by side is not altogether satisfactory be- 
cause “too many readers will miss one 
version entirely. .. .” 

He proposes “a far more practical solu- 
tion” in the “deft insertion between para- 
graphs of an editorial footnote which 
qualifies, explains or contradicts a ques- 
tionable statement. 

“Such explanations,” he continues, 
“should make indelibly clear on which 
side of a controversial issue the spokes- 
man stands, or whose ideas are being re- 
flected at any given time. They should in- 
form the reader clearly whenever it is 
quite patent that either censorship, inter- 
ference, or the more subtle technique of 
official inspiration has breathed its poison- 
ous fumes on the story in transmission.” 


May I ask what possible excuse an edi- 
tor could give for such interpolation? 
Would he want to admit that his corre- 
spondent is unreliable, that he can’t de- 
pend on the AP, UP, INS, or whatever 
service he is using? Better to discard such 
material altogether than print it and ex- 
plain it away. Does he want to tell his 
reader that he knows more about the sub- 
ject than his correspondent on the ground? 
Better dispense then with the editorial 
page. 
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I can think of a good example of the ex- 
pression of independent editorial differ- 
ence of opinion in the murmurs of protest 
by the St. Louis Star-Times against West- 
brook Pegler who nevertheless continued 
to occupy space in that game paper. I 
can’t conceive of the Star-Times editing 
Mr. Pegler or inserting its protest in the 
column as—“this is colored,” “this has 
been censored,” or “officially inspired.” If 
such is the editor’s belief, he should dis- 
card the matter. If his opinion differs, he 
has an accepted outlet on the editorial 
page. 

Prof. Mader, in my opinion, confuses 
the practical with the ideal in his admi- 
rable suggestion that “in such editorial ex- 
planation complete background informa- 
tion is clearly postulated. The reader 
needs to know what has gone on before, 
why this dispatch is important, what it 
may foretell, or what connection it has or 
may have with other developments.” 

I think spoon-feeding is a nice thing, too, 
but I doubt that it is the function of the 
telegraph editor (or of any other objec- 
tive-minded newsman). Prof. Mader re- 
fers to the handling of the Baron von 
Cramm story. I don’t recall the details of 
such handling but if any editor were 
equipped to give that story interpretation, 
I imagine he would have sent a memo to 
the editorial department and let the dis- 
patch stand on its own legs as news, sub- 
ject to editorial interpretation on the pages 
reserved for that purpose. 


P ROF. MADER complains of the “con- 
stant striving” for high-pitched war talk. 
On this point, may I ask what newspaper 
editor is prepared to say which foreign 
dispatch is guilty of unduly alarming talk, 
and which is the unsuspected preliminary 
to another Sarajevo? 

Prof. Mader’s experience on newspapers 
will remind him that the news editor on a 
daily has little enough time to edit for 
transgressions of style and spelling, and 
of the importance of news as written with- 
out consulting the minutes of the Congress 
of Vienna for parallel details at that Nine- 
teenth Century Geneva. Other newspaper 
functionaries presumably are being paid 
for such research. 

I cannot disagree that there has been a 
regrettable anti-administration flavor to 
the handling of news of the New Deal. 
Certainly the highest traditions of Amer- 
ican journalism have not been sustained. 
Prof. Mader’s objection to newspaper us- 
age of “dictator bill” and “youth control 
bill” is well-taken. Such labels are famil- 
iar tools to the propagandist, and logically 
it is up to the alert newspaper editor to 
spot such malefactions against journalistic 
altruism. But to allay undue alarm I won- 
der if even these terms were not a little 
more accurate than the South’s appella- 
tion for Yankees as “Nigger Lovers,” dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Just a moment ago, Prof. Mader wanted 
these same editors who were guilty of uti- 
lizing “dictator bill” and “youth control 
bill” to “insert between paragraphs” or 
append an “editorial footnote” to explain 
or contradict “a questionable” statement. 
Hadn’t we better back up here and turn 


[Concluded on page 14} 








They Will Speak at Sigma Delta Chi’s Convention 





H. R. Knickerbocker 


Foreign Correspondent, 
International News Service 


Raymond Clapper 
Washington Columnist, 
Scripps-Howard Papers 





J. Charles Poe 


Managing Editor, 
The Chattanooga News 


Sigma Delta Chi Meets in Madison 


By JAMES C. KIPER 
Executive Secretary. 


Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity 


Bonr on the theme of “The Journal- 
ism of Tomorrow,” the program for the 
twenty-third national convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, has been announced completed 
by Ralph L. Peters, national president of 
the organization and roto editor of the 
Detroit News. The meeting will be held 
November 10 to 13 inclusive in Madison, 
Wis., with headquarters at the Park Hotel. 

Seventeen nationally known journal- 
ists, including H. R. Knickerbocker, INS 
foreign correspondent; Raymond Clapper, 
Washington columnist for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers; J. Charles Poe, 
managing editor, the Chattanooga News; 
Palmer Hoyt, manager the Portland Ore- 
gonian; Oscar Leiding, cable editor, AP; 
Marco Morrow, general manager, the 
Capper Publications; Jack Price, Editor 
& Publisher news photography columnist; 
Stephen Bolles, editor, Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette; and Douglas C. McMurtrie, ty- 
pography director, Ludlow Typograph 
Co., will speak at the various sessions ar- 
ranged to deal with the many phases of 
newspapers and journalism in general. 
Discussion periods will follow each ad- 
dress, permitting the approximately 250 
members expected to attend to take part. 


RECEPTION and registration of the of- 
ficial delegates from the undergraduate 
and alumni chapters will take place be- 
tween 4:00 p. m. and 6:00 p. m. Thursday, 
November 10. The hosts, the Wisconsin 
undergraduate and Madison alumni chap- 


ters, will entertain with a smoker in the 
Park Hotel Thursday evening at 9:00 
o'clock. A meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil will be held the same evening at 10:00 
o'clock. 

The convention will be called to order 
Friday morning, November 11, by Presi- 
dent Peters, for roll call, appointment of 
committees, reports of officers and stand- 
ing committee chairmen. Dr. George C. 
Sellery, dean of the College of Letters and 
Science, University of Wisconsin, will 
welcome the convention to Madison. 

George F. Pierrot, director, World Ad- 
ventures Series, Inc., of Detroit, will ad- 
dress the convention Friday morning. 
Mr. Pierrot, former managing editor of 
the American Boy Magazine, has recently 
returned from a year’s trip around the 
world observing journalistic practices in 
many countries, and will speak to dele- 
gates on “If I Were a Cub Again.” 

The Madison newspapers, the Capital 
Times and the Wisconsin State Journal, 
will entertain the convention at a compli- 
mentary luncheon Friday at Heidelberg 
Hofbrau. The Hon. Philip F. LaFollette, 
governor of Wisconsin, and William T. 
Evjue, editor, the Capital Times, will 
speak. Don Anderson, chairman of the 
Madison convention committee and busi- 
ness manager of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, will be toastmaster at the 
luncheon. 


Tre Friday afternoon session, from 
2:00 o’clock to 4:15 o’clock will deal with 


pictorial journalism. Present practices, 
preparation for pictorial journalism and 
future trends will be dealt with in the 
following addresses and _ discussions: 
“The Importance of Pictorial Journal- 
ism,” by Jack Price, for many years chief 
photographer of the New York World but 
now operating his own studio and writing 
a weekly column on news photography 
for Editor & Publisiher; “Roto in Revolu- 
tion,” by Jack Reilly, manager, Chicago 
office of Metropolitan Sunday News- 
papers, Inc.; “Pictures in Daily Journal- 
ism,” by Palmer Hoyt, manager, the Port- 
land (Ore.) Oregonian; “The Journalism 
School and Pictorial Journalism,” by 
William M. Moore, lecturer, University of 
Wisconsin school of journalism; and 
“Training for Pictorial Journalism,” by 
Floyd G. Arpan, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. 

Theta Sigma Phi and Coranto journal- 
ism sororities will hold a reception-tea for 
the delegates at 4:15 p. m. Friday in Ann 
Emery Hall on the campus. 

Undergraduate delegates will discuss 
the activities and problems of their chap- 
ters in a session at 6:45 p. m., to be pre- 
sided over by Elmo Scott Watson, vice- 
president in charge of chapter affairs, 
and editor of the Publishers’ Auziliary. 

The 770 Club, Wisconsin university 
night club, will honor convention-goers 
with a dance, named “Sigma Delta Chi 
Night,” at the Memorial Union building, 
9:00 o’clock, Friday evening. 
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Other Headliners on Fraternity’s Convention Program 





Jack Price 
Ace Photographer 


FoLLowinc a business session on the 
Saturday morning program, the addresses 
and discussions will deal with the weekly 
and daily newspaper and methods of im- 
proving the press. The addresses will be: 
“Are Weeklies on the Way Out?” by 
Will W. Loomis, publisher, the LaGrange 
(Ill.)' Citizen, a past president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and present 
honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi; 
“What’s Ahead for the Small Daily?” by 
Stephen Bolles, editor, the Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette; “The Newspaper I'd Like 
to See,” by Marco Morrow, general man- 
ager, the Capper Publications, Topeka, 
Kan.; and “Modern Trends in Newspaper 
Typography,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
director of typography, the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Co., Chicago. 

Meetings of convention committees will 
be held during the lunch recess Saturday. 

The Saturday afternoon discussion ses- 
sion subjects will be varied, with the fol- 
lowing addresses scheduled: “The Future 
of the Journalism School,” by Prof. Grant 
M. Hyde, director, University of Wiscon- 
sin school of journalism; “Knitting the 
News Together,” by Oscar Leiding, cable 
editor, the Associated Press, New York; 
and “Columns from the Capital—the Ex- 
periences of a Washington Columnist,” 
by Raymond Clapper, Washington col- 
umnist for the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. 

A model initiation will be conducted 
Saturday at 6:00 p. m. by the national of- 
ficers of the fraternity, at which time four 
Wisconsin newspapermen will be inducted 
as associate members, and undergraduate 
pledges initiated. 


HH. k. KNICKERBOCKER, International 
News Service foreign correspondent who 
is now returning from Europe after 
covering the recent Nazi-Czech crisis, and 
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W. W. Loomis 
Publisher, LaGrange Citizen 


J. Charles Poe, managing editor of the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, will speak at 
the convention banquet Saturday eve- 
ning at 7:00 o’clock. In addition to the 
addresses, delegates representing the 
chapters winning the annual F. W. Beck- 
man Chapter Efficiency and K. C. Hogate 
Professional Achievement contests will be 
presented with the trophies donated by 
the men after whom the contests are 
named. 

The convention will adjourn Sunday at 
noon, November 13, following an all- 
morning business session and the service 
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Palmer Hoyt 


Manager, Portland Oregonian 


of remembrance, a tribute to members 
who have died since the last convention. 
The newly elected executive council, 
composed of officers and four executive 
councilors, will 1:30 
Sunday. 

The program is considered to be the 
strongest professionally ever attempted 
by the fraternity. Aside from considera 
tion of the outcome of the referendum 
conducted this year, involving a number 
of constitutional changes, no business 


meet at o’clock 


[Concluded on page 16| 





Scene of the 1938 Convention 
Aerial view of the University of Wisconsin's campus—one of the most beautiful in the country. 
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H. H. Knerr 


He has been the stepfather of the “Katzenjammer Kids” 


The Kids That N 








for more than 20 years. 


I HAVE always maintained that car- 
toons are as different as the men who 
draw them and the papers that pub- 
lish them. A New England editor, for 
whom I had done some work, recently 
pointed out how wrong I was. (And 
here is one fellow who admits it.) 

For a fallacy, he said, look at the 
two versions of the kid strips, “The 
Katzenjammer Kids,” of King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, and “The Captain 
and the Kids,” of United Features 
Syndicate. Each has the same cast of 
characters, yet are drawn by two art- 
ists. 

“How can that he?” the editor asked. 

Well, the answer required a long 
story. And here it is: 


THE history of the Katzenjammer 
Kids is really the story of the growth 
of the Sunday newspaper in American 
journalism. It is agreed that the first 
comic section in the United States was 
printed in the Nov. 18, 1889, issue of 
the old New York World. Of course, 
it was a very crude affair in black and 
white. Five years later, the World 
again made a revolutionary departure 
when it adopted color printing for its 
Sunday comics. 

The first of all the comic characters 
to become established was “The Yel- 
low Kid,” created by R. F. Outeault; 


who later drew “The Brownies.” It 
proved such a sensational success that 
the World’s Sunday circulation figures 
rose to an unprecedented high mark. 
The fact that the title of the strip gave 
birth to the phrase “yellow journal- 
ism” among those who could not see 
the advantages and amusement value 
of the new idea, failed to stem the 
World’s increasing success with its 
innovation. 

“The Yellow Kid” created a tre- 
mendous demand for color comic 
pages. Great rivalry arose in New 
York between the Pulitzer World and 
the Hearst Journal. The battle for 
popularity became so keen that lead- 
ing features switched from paper to 
paper with amazing rapidity as fabu- 
lous salaries came into being. “The 
Yellow Kid” went over to the New 
York Journal, and the World contin- 
ued the comic with another artist. 


In 1896, young Rudolph Dirks left 
Chicago to try his luck in New York. 
After free lancing his drawings for a 
year, he was given a job on the Journal 
as a staff artist. Rudolph Block 
(Bruno Lessing), then comic editor 
of the Journal, asked him to draw a 
strip emulating the characters and 
work of Wilhelm Busch, the famous 
German artist, whose drawings of 
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Famed Characters of Con 
Than 40 Ye 


By MARTIN SH 


children had been popular for more 
than 40 years. 

Dirks submitted a number of 
sketches from which emerged the two 
kids which Editor Block then chris- 
tened “The Katzenjammer Kids.” 
Katzenjammer being a German slang 
word for “hangover” and meaning lit- 
erally—a cat’s wailing. Thus the mis- 
chievous “hangover kids,” Hans and 
Fritz, began to make a nation laugh. 
And they have continued to do so for 
more than 40 years! 

It is reported that the first Katzie 
drawings brought Rudy Dirks $25 a 
page. They ran six panels covering 
half a page. Now old-timers can look 
back upon those early cartoons with 
fond memories. But compared with 
the skillful artistic comic work of to- 
day, they were truly amateurish and 
childish. Nevertheless, they flourished, 
met new competition and maintained 
their popularity long after color comic 
pages had ceased to be a novelty. 

Many of the characters in the early 
Katzenjammer cartoons have dropped 
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iTIN SHERIDAN 


out of the picture, but the Captain, 
Mama, the Inspector, the Pirates, 
Schoolteacher, and the two devilish 
kids have held their popularity up to 
now and will undoubtedly continue to 
hold it as long as they are drawn. 

The manner in which the present 
characters were introduced makes the 
group a peculiar one, if one insists 
upon being logical about the illogical 
lives of a funny family. Hans and 
Fritz are Mama’s children. However, 
the Captain is not Mama’s husband, 
but an old sea dog who once came to 
board with the family. The Inspector 
is not even a relative, but merely a 
truant officer whose first conflict with 
“les enfants terribles” proved so hilari- 
ous that he became a permanent fix- 
ture in the page. 


SwHortLy after the conception of 
the “Katzenjammer Kids” came the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War. Artist Dirks set aside his pen 
and drawing board to enlist in the 
United States Army. When he re- 
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turned a year later he took up the 
strip where he had left off. Mind you, 
no ghost-artist filled in for him while 
he was gone. The strip was just dis- 
continued for the sake of patriotism. 

After working almost continuously 
for 15 years, Dirks decided that it was 
high time for a vacation. He wanted a 
real vacation and planned to spend a 
whole year in Europe with his wife. 
During that time he resolved to draw 
no comics but to catch up on his oil 
painting. As his contract was about to 
expire, Dirks told his editor that he 
would sign a new one upon his return. 

The Journal didn’t like the idea of 
letting the strip drop out completely 
for a whole year and asked Dirks to 
double up on his work until he was a 
year ahead of schedule. This he be- 
gan to do, but soon gave up when cer- 
tain difficulties arose. He felt that his 
contract had been violated so he 
packed and sailed for Europe with 
Mrs. Dirks. 

Cablegrams and Journal corre- 
spondents followed Dirks all over the 
Continent requesting that he send in 
some more drawings. He did mail in 
Sunday pages for about six months. 
Then he accepted an offer to work for 
the New York World on the condition 
that he would not begin until he had 
cleared his contract difficulties with 





Rudolph Dirks 


Who created the “Katzenjammer Kids,” and who now does 
the “Captain and the Kids.” 


the Journal. Then the latter paper se 
cured a restraining injunction against 
Dirks’ working for the Pulitzer inter 
ests. 

When the case was first heard, Rudy 
Dirks was declared the loser. His ap- 
peal, however, brought a reversal of 
that decision, allowing him to work 
for the World but leaving the title, 
“The Katzenjammer Kids” with the 
Journal. For a whole year that case 
made front page history. During that 
time the strip could not appear. Today 
the case is used in law courses in 
schools of jurisprudence throughout 
the country. 

The new Sunday page that Dirks 
drew for the World was first called 
“Hans and Fritz” after the two mis 
chievous brothers. It incorporated the 
same characters as before. In 1917, 
when the United States entered the 
war against Germany, the title was 
changed to “The Captain and the 
Kids.” Although at that time every 
thing German came under a _ ban, 
Dirks’ comic, despite its German dia 
lect characters, was too firmly en 
trenched in public affection to be cast 
aside. 


ARTIST DIRKS was born in Ger- 
many. Nobody knows when, since he 
will admit to no definite age. However, 
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he recently celebrated the fortieth an- 
niversary of his comic page which he 
still calls affectionately—“The Katz- 
ies.” 

Throughout his career as a comic 
artist, Dirks has gained recognition as 
a portrait and landscape painter to the 
extent of having his own exhibitions. 
He has one other hobby in which he 
has also been successful. After spend- 
ing upwards of 20 summers at Ogun- 
quit, Maine, Dirks finally won the 
country club trophy for the third time 
last summer and retired it from fur- 
ther competition. While in Maine, he 
works only during the morning, then 
spends the afternoon on the golf course 
with Cliff Sterret, creator of “Polly 
and Her Pals.” 

Rudy Dirks’ two children, Barbara 
—a Smith College student, and John 
—a Yale undergraduate, both have 
drawing ability but are undecided 
about following art as a career. They 
frown down upon cartoons as being 
“low.” The creator of “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids” has his own method of 
working. First, he inks in the balloons 
then worries about putting the char- 
acters into their places. Dirks claims 
to be the only comic artist in the busi- 
ness who has maintained a perfect 
schedule record of 7 weeks for almost 
10 years. He recently developed a little 
character who spoke only in rhyme. 
The little fellow was becoming popu- 
lar until Managing Editor Billy Laas 
of United Features called in Dirks one 
day. 

“Rudy,” he began, “I like that new 
character of yours, but there’s one 
thing——” 


“All right, all right! What is it?” 
“Well, our translator has been go- 
ing crazy trying to convert those 
rhymes into Spanish and keep the poe- 
try at the same time!” 
That meant finis for the character. 


WHEN Rudolph Dirks switched over 
to the World, he couldn’t take the 
“Katzenjammer Kids” with him, but 
had to leave them behind for H. H. 
Knerr to stepfather for King Features 
Syndicate. 

And Harold Knerr has done an ex- 
cellent job in playing parent to the 
two frolicsome kids for the past 22 
years. He says that childhood dreams 
never come true, Otherwise he would 
have been a second Lindbergh since 
he once had hopes of becoming an 
aviator. First attempts included slid- 
ing off a slate roof; coasting down the 
shaft of a dumbwaiter; riding a glider 
attached to an automobile and then— 
the crowning point of Knerr’s youth 
—when he came a balloonist. 

“Then I spent two years raising hell 
in a Philadelphia art school,” Mr. 
Knerr continued. “My first newspaper 
work was drawing pictures of grave- 
stones atop the oldest graves in a local 
cemetery for the Philadelphia Record. 
They were paid for at the rate of $3 
each!” 

Next followed work on most of the 
old Philadelphia papers. Knerr topped 
it off with 12 years’ animal strip expe- 
rience on the Inquirer. When the court 
announced its decision on the “Katzen- 
jammer Kids” case, Knerr was sought- 
for and signed by the New York Amer- 
ican to continue the Sunday page for 
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Island State; has been a staff member of several newspapers 
and magazines; has contributed articles and fiction to a wide 
variety of magazines and, to bring the record up to date, was 


recently married. 


Another article from his busy typewriter will appear in an 


early issue. 














that paper. World-wide syndication 
began at approximately the same time. 

The Kids themselves, although os- 
tensibly the most important elements 
in the strip, are, as a matter of fact, 
merely the incentives to the main ac- 
tion—merely the cornerstones, one 
might say, for the erection of those 
ludicrous situations and those strokes 
of character-sketching which form the 
crowning arch of the work. 

The ageless “Katzenjammer Kids” 
still appeal to both children and grown- 
ups. And why not? Who among us 
didn’t enjoy sticking pins into inflated 
balloons, placing tacks on teachers’ 
chairs, and throwing banana peelings 
in the path of high-hat individuals? 


Mucu of Knerr’s subtlety is over- 
looked, for humor is invariably looked 
upon as being on a single plane; a man 
is either a funny man or a serious man. 
If the former, he is “light”; if the latter, 
he is deep. There seems to be no 
happy medium. However, it can be 
said that in true humor there is, as 
often as not, more real depth than in 
the more serious methods of treating 
life. 

Yes, H. H. Knerr is an artist—on a 
different plane than Raphael and Rem- 
brandt, we grant—but an artist, never- 
theless. He dislikes publicity and be- 
lieves that comic artists should remain 
far in the background of their charac- 
ters. The following story, we learned, 
was the cause for that belief. 

While spending a summer on Nan- 
tucket Island some years ago, a golfing 
friend asked Mr. Knerr: 

“Would it be all right if I brought 
my little boy around to meet you some 
day?” 

“Sure thing!” the comic artist re- 
plied. 

Two days later, a seven-year-old 
youngster was introduced to Mr. 
Knerr, “the artist of the Katzenjammer 
Kids, that you like so well.” The un- 
demonstrative lad didn’t say a word or 
blink an eyelash. He just spread his 
legs, placed his hands on his hips and 
scrutinized Knerr from top to bottom. 
A smug look came over his face when 
he turned to his father and said, “Aw 
heck, he doesn’t make me laugh!” 

With that the youngster walked off 
amid disgust and disappointment. 


**Y ou see,” explained Mr. Knerr, 
“after the boy looked at my funeral- 
like face and serious expression, he 
probably lost all further interest in 
the Kids. He expected to see someone 
not unlike a circus clown and I hardly 
fit that description!” 

Mr. Knerr lays claim to being an 
inventor in addition to being a car- 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 


Conducted by J. Gunnar Back 





My little essay this month is written 
from West Palm Peach, where I have 
pitched my tepee in among palmettos 
that resemble elongated pineapples with 
leaves tattered from the green window- 
shades of our old Michigan homestead. 
In this land of cavernous iridescent skies, 
the timeless sea, multitudinous caressing 
weather, booms 
and blows, they 
are booming 
Charles Francis 
Coe, “Socker” Coe, 
for governor of 
Florida. 

Mr. Coe is an 
attorney in Palm 
Beach who has 
lately given up 
drumming on 
typewriter keys. 
In this case, it is 
like giving up eat- 
ing when they bring in the roast turkey. 
“Socker” Coe had a serial in Liberty 
about a month or so ago, and that looks 
like his valedictory piece. In 12 years of 
putting together words he has banked 
sums of a six-figure total, just skirting 
seven figures. But from now on, Mr. Coe 
is going to stay exclusively in public af- 
fairs. He has his own reasons. 

But if we will all now enter the class- 
room and remain quiet while the profes- 
sor talks, we can take quite a few notes 
on our subject’s career as a writer. 
Around the editorial offices of Collier’s, 
the Post, Liberty, and Cosmopolitan he 
has been, and still is, a top-money man. 
His books number a dozen or so, “Me, 
Gangster” having gone like hotcakes in 
its day. He has had his workout on the 
Hollywood writing treadmill as his books 
were made into celluloid. 


J. Gunnar Back 


Mr. COE says the distinction between 
the rough- and smooth-paper magazines is 
one of authenticity. This is how he made 
the discovery. In 1924 he was an execu- 
tive selling motor cars in Boston, a man 
who had knocked about in the Navy at 
the age of 16, won a Navy boxing title, 
and toughened himself up: for what he 
conceived to be life’s obstacles. Although 
little schooled, he recognized and acted 
on an obstinate desire to write. 

The Albany Evening Post printed some 
of his dog stories. A friendly accountant 
sent them to the editor of the Munsey 
magazines. The editor was interested. 
“Socker” sent him a 9-pound great 
American novel, which was character- 
ized promptly as good in many parts, but 
something the editor “wouldn’t print on 
the inside of a coffin cover going down.” 
The youngster thereupon wrote a novel- 
ette called “The Clutch of the Congo,” as 
purple a piece of imagination as has ever 
been written about a place that was only 
a name on a map. This novelette went 
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into Argosy All-Story, and the author 
was on his way. 

Coe then tackled the westerns with the 
aid of a glossary of range terms. Every 
third or fourth story was accepted. The 
Boston tenderfoot then began to develop 
his theory about authenticity. He started 
writing the “Socker” Dooley stories, ring 
tales that were like a thick steak with 
French fries to a former Navy pug. Ar- 
gosy All-Story printed about 50 of these 
Dooley episodes. They gave “Socker” Coe 
his nickname. Their authenticity, Mr. Coe 
says, delivered him from the bondage 
of the pulps to the silken ties of the great 
American weeklies and monthlies. 


From the start, output was the thing. 
In one entire issue of a western, Coe was 
the sole author. A serial appeared under 
his name, a novelette, three short stories, 
and articles, all of his composition, under 
other names. Some years later he went 
out west to see a ranch first-hand, later 
bought one in Arizona to which he still 
repairs, but this was long after he had 
quit writing westerns. 

Then, and now, he turns out ten pages 
an hour. For years he has written his 
high-priced serials in from eight days to 
two weeks, an installment at a sitting, 
20 to 30 pages. That number of pages is 
a matter of possibly two hours. He makes 
two to three revisions, for form first, then 
for sentence structure and the sharpening 
of dialog. 

He read everything he could find on 
the art of writing. But for his purpose, 
he boiled down what he needed to three 
things. A good plot, interesting char- 
acters, and an interesting situation. Boy 
meets girl has usually been the thread 
of the interesting situations. Once, as an 
experiment, Coe wrote a story that 
omitted the girl and made low-life heels 
without exception of all the other 
characters. The Saturday Evening Post 
bought it. Writing to make money, Mr. 
Coe opines from behind his law books 
and briefs, is creating something that 
resembles a watch. No wasted parts, 
everything fitting together, the whole 
business moving all the time, evenly and 
steadily. 


Wreartnc to make money, too, means 
exploiting fields that are engaging the 
public’s imagination. Coe found just such 
a field in the period of the Prohibition cir- 
cus. He sat with the gangsters in their 
plush nightclubs in Chicago. They liked 
to talk big, to see themselves written up 
big in the magazines. Two days before 
the Chicago St. Valentine’s Day massacre, 
Coe had had fiction in the Post describ- 
ing such an incident. Later the book, 
“Hooch,” did good business in the book- 
stalls. A motion picture was made of it. 

The gangster era led Coe to exploit the 
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field of corrupt politics. He traveled, he 
looked at the doings of the bad boys in 
the city halls, and wrote the patterns of 
their misdoings, with heroes, heroines, 
comedy relief, villains. All smooth as 
ivory, as slick in action as Dick Tracy. 

Who’s Who lists Charles Francis Coe as 
a “criminologist and penologist.” Some 
of his best friends are lifers, second-story 
artists, safecrackers. Often a frazzled lot, 
they have undergone a sort of idealization 
in Coe’s stories. They think him tre- 
mendous for it. 

All this is what I make of Charles 
Francis Coe’s formula for writing. He 
had a facile knack for plotting, he prac- 
ticed early such money-making tricks as 
creating a character like “Socker” Dooley 
and making the readers want more, he 
learned what themes caught the quick- 
reading public’s fancy, and he tapped a 
typewriter furiously, not without creating 
the picturesqueness of his own brisk, 
varied living, his physical restlessness and 
curiosity. 

And now, tired of oiling up the old plots, 
he is quitting writing and practicing the 
law he picked up as he swung around the 
country earning a fortune by watching 
which way the winds blew. 





Market Tips 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, wishes to announce 
that from this time on payment for all contri 
butions will be made upon “acceptance’”’ in- 
stead of upon “publication”’ as previously. 

The Merchandiser uses contributions relat- 
ing to personnel changes in the large variety 
store chains, such as Woolworth’'s, Kresge’s, 
Grant's, McCrory’s, etc., and illustrated news 
of new store openings. Personnel items should 
likewise be accompanied by photographs 
wherever possible. First name or two initials 
should be given for all persons mentioned. 
The Merchandiser can use clear photographs 
of unusually good window displays in the 
5 & 10s. 

Rates of payment run 42c-le per word for 
news copy not to exceed 300 words. Payment 
for photos is $2.00 or $3.00 each, depending 
upon the quality of the photograph, its news 
value, etc. Articles on subject strictly related 
to 5 & 10c stores with nationwide appeal should 
not run over 500 words and should be illus 
trated. Payment for articles runs around Ic 
per word. 

# 


Joseph Wadovick, magazine editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and Florence Bennett, 
who does special book promotion work for vari- 
ous publishers, have established a literary 
agency at 7600 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

~ 4 announce they are limiting themselves to 
book-length manuscripts—fiction and non-fic- 
tion. — are NOT handling poetry, plays or 
short stories. They work on a straight 10 per 
— commission basis and charge no reading 
ee. 

» 


The editor of Everybody’s Life welcomes the 
submission of manuscripts. Material is desired 
which records personal experiences in self- 
improvement—self helps which have enabled 
the individual to break bad habits, form desir- 
able ones, overcome ill health and handicaps of 
a medical nature, acquire success, etc. anu- 
scripts must not be general in nature, but 
should embody concrete mechanical means by 
which a rson has succeeded in ———as a 
worthwhile end. For example, one author has 
explained how he eliminated athlete's foot, 
after having had it for 16 years, by wearing 
— shoes. Another, a noted yy go 

as explained the mechanical steps he took to 
rid himself of the tobacco habit. 

Manuscripts should run from 350 to 1,500 
words. All material accepted for publication 
in Everybody’s Life will be paid for at the mag- 
azine’s regular rate of 42 cent a word. Address 
all manuscripts to the Editor, Everybody’s Life, 
Emmaus, Pa. No material will be returned un 
less accompanied by a self-addressed envelope 
accompanied by sufficient return postage. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the fie!d so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Soringfeld, Iilinols 














For 50c You Can Talk 
to 5,000 Publishers! 


If you want to get a new position. . . . 


Or if you want to sell a printing press 
or other equipment... . 


Or even if you want to sell your 
whole plant or buy a new one. .. . 


...+ you can tell 5,000 publishers of 
community newspapers about it by 
running a classified advertisement in 
THE AMERICAN PRESS, the oldest 
and best-known magazine in the 
weekly field. 


Classified Rates: Situations wanted, 
10c per agate line; classified display, 
50c per agate line; classified (undis- 
played) 25c per agate line. 


v 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


225.W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 


























Freedom of the Press 


[Concluded from page 3] 


Ir is here that the press could help; and 
it is here that the press is failing. Our 
press is taking life trivially, taking politics 
trivially, treating what may be the decline 
of our Western world as if it were a cir- 
culation stunt. This is all right—on the as- 
sumption that journalism is just another 
business. But journalism is a special kind 
of business—a business which is men- 
tioned by name in our Constitution, and 
given a special protection. So journalism 
owes our country a quality of high seri- 
ousness—and it is not paying the debt. 

As patriots, we ought to seek out the 
knowledge of every bad condition in 
America, so that we can learn why such 
things happen, and how to cure them. But 
for the most part our press runs from such 
knowledge—unless there’s a chance to use 
it in the game of party politics. Our press 
still talks as if the problems of modern his- 
tory could be discussed in terms of the Re- 
publican party versus the Democratic— 
and that’s what I mean by being trivial- 
minded. 

As patriots, we ought to remember that 
every ideal we Americans profess is being 
challenged bitterly by a large part of the 
world. Instead of abusing the world, we 
ought to study it—to learn why we are 
being challenged, where we have failed, 
how to show that our ideal is as good as 


Space Grafter 


[Concluded from page 7] 


this function over to the editorial depart- 
ment where it belongs? One editor alone 
cannot capably edit both on the basis of 
objective fact and interpretive opinion. 


To me, it is not too wantonly skeptical 
to say that the evidences of “bias, of self- 
ishness, of inaccuracy, of partiality, and 
of undue emphasis” won’t be eliminated. 
during this generation. Two thousand 
years of Christianity and 150 years of pub- 
lic education has not made much of a 
dent. 

If we view the present situation with 
the alarm infused by Prof. Mader, I won- 
der how we ever survived the era of stump 
oratory inflicted so unconscionably back 
in the days when the level of education 
was somewhat below (that is in terms of 
book larnin’) its present levels. In those 
days the populace suffered more from a 
paucity of ideas than from the confusion 
of ideas which alarm the Professor; and, 
what is more, the politician could say just 
about what he pleased to one set of voters 
or to one section of the country without 
fear of some “sensational” newspaper 
carrying his remarks back home where 
he may have promised entirely different 
things. 


The question thus arises whether it is 
worse to have our present profusion of 


we know it to be. But our press runs from 
such hard thinking. It deals in nursery 
talk. It is content to dismiss Fascism as if 
it were the passing fad of a lot of back- 
ward peoples, Communism as if it were a 
cause that no sane man could serve. And 
that’s what I mean by being self-satisfied. 


Our press has got to do better. Our 
publishers have got to wake to their obli- 
gations. Modern journalism has become 
big business; yet it has got to rise to dis- 
interested service. 

When I say “got,” I don’t mean that any- 
thing will ever compel such improvement. 
Far from it. The whole power of inertia 
and of moral sloth—the enemy that in the 
end kills every civilization—is on the side 
of making the press more trivial, more re- 
gardless of the American ideal. I only 
mean we have “got” to do this if the free- 
dom of the press, or the freedom of our 
people, is to endure. The principle of slav- 
ery, the death of freedom, lies within our- 
selves. I have tried to suggest one way in 
which we journalists could help keep our- 
selves and our America free. 

“None can love freedom heartily but 
good men.” And no people can keep free- 
dom unless they earn it in every genera- 
tion by living up to the high demands it 

es. 


thoughts with consequent confusion, or to 
suffer the old-time paucity of thoughts 
with consequent dogmatism. 

* * * 

I believe I read Prof. Mader right in that 
he does not attack propagandists except 
abstractly. He quotes the eminent Mr. Ed- 
ward L. Bernays as proposing a standard 
of ethics for propagandists. 

To this proposal I can heartily accord 
my vote. Most propagandists are great on 
setting up standards of ethics for their 
clients in the course of their public rela- 
tions counsel—why shouldn’t they have a 
codified ethical standard for themselves? 

Such standards, as in any other busi- 
ness, let it be forewarned, will be lived up 
to however, only by those who pursue 
honest policies now while violators of 
common ethics and decency will continue 
their unfortunate role. However, under a 
standard of ethics they can better be put 
to shame when caught. 

This proposal, no doubt, if consum- 
mated, would serve as a practical answer 
both to the complaints of Mr. Cowan and 
to the alarm of Prof. Mader in that it 
would apprise the former of the fact that 
there is some good in publicity men, and 
assure the latter that there is a new ideal 
in the propaganda business. 
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Jack London's Story 


SAILOR ON HORSEBACK, the Biog- 
raphy of Jack London, by Irving Stone. 
338 pp. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston. $3. 


No man in whose heart or soul has 
stirred the urge to write—to express him- 
self in print—to attack or expose some 
condition that has fanned his anger and 
indignation—to picture both the beauty 
and the drabness of the world about 
him—should miss this penetrating, sym- 
pathetic portrayal of a man who freed 
literature of the shackles of Nineteenth 
Century bondage. 

Jack London’s works may stir your 
blood—they may bring a disdainful sniff 
—all according to your way of looking at 
things—but this story of his struggle for 
expression, to say nothing of mere exist- 
ence, cannot fail to arouse your admira- 
tion, your compassion, your sympathy— 
be you capable of any or all of these. 

There’s the picture of a boy who for 
years did not know who his father had 
been; who was denied by that father 
when later he sought him out. 

There’s the picture of the adventurous, 
lawless, oyster pirate—again of a man 
athirst for knowledge, determined to 
make a living by his writing. 

There’s the Jack London who stood in 
front of a newsstand one morning in 
January, 1900, looking wistfully at copies 
of the Overland Monthly in which he was 
making his debut as a professional writer 
with a short story entitled “To the Man 
on the Trail.” He didn’t have the 10 cents 
in his pocket that would have bought a 
copy—had to walk many blocks to the 
home of a friend where he borrowed a 
dime and then back again before he could 
experience the thrill of seeing his byline 
over a story. 

There’s the picture of a desperate man— 
trying to feed himself and hungry family 
—offering to sell 5,000-word stories for a 
dollar, anything to get a few cents in his 
pocket. There’s a flash of a family living 
on five dollars during the month of March. 

Then there’s the picture of the man who 
achieved writing and financial heights, 
who by the spring of 1913 was the highest 
paid, best known and most popular writer 
in the world—only to die three years 
later hopelessly in debt, unable to raise 
more than $50 from those who had shared 
his good fortune of the past—with the 
home of his dreams, one of the most 
beautiful in America, in blackened ruins. 

There are other pictures and phases of 
the life of this man as he drove himself 
down through the turbulent years of his 
brief life span—drove himself at a pace 
t yielded 41 books in 14 years, that 
50 books at the end of 16 years 


EE 


Stone has not spared his sub- 
ject—has not overlooked phases in his 
life which other biographers might have 
neglected or touched sketchily. Yet none 
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Book Bulletins 


JAZZ JOURNALISM, the Story of the 
Tabloid Newspaper, by Simon Michael 
Bessie. 247 pp. Ulastrated. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. New York. $3. 

Tracing the history of tabloid 
journalism, this volume of many 
behind-the-scenes stories of the 
tabloid era, describes its influence 
on present-day journalism as a 
whole. The book is full of person- 
alities, entertaining anecdotes and 
stories of the handling of various 
sensational stories. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS, 
the Story of American Democracy, by 
Herbert Agar. 387 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. Boston. $3. 


A book no newspaperman should 
miss. The story of American De- 
mocracy from the days of Jeffer- 
son down to the present—a book 
that minces no words in discuss- 
ing conditions which have stirred 
the country. Mr. Agar, an asso- 
ciate editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, won the Pulitzer 
prize in history for his “The Peo- 
ple’s Choice,” a study of the Pres- 
idents. 

* 


ARMOUR AND HIS TIMES, by 
Harper Leech and John Charles Car- 
roll. 377 pp. Illustrated. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. New York. $3. 


A vigorous biography of the 
greatest swine-slayer of the Nine- 
teenth Century—one of America’s 
big-time industrialists—written 
by two Chicago newspapermen, 
Harper Leech, an editorial writer 
on the Chicago Daily News, and 


John Charles Carroll, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune staff. 
e 


STYLES IN CRIME, by Charles E. 
Still. 366 pp. Illustrated. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Philadelphia. $3. 


The criminal aspects of a great 
city—stories of crimes that 
streaked boldly and blackly across 
the front pages of papers all over 
America—are told here by a man 
who has devoted his life to record- 
ing crime news. Mr. Still has been 
a crime reporter on the New York 
Sun for the last 45 years. The story 
begins with crime and its punish- 
ment in the days of the Dutch set- 
tlers and traces its pathway to the 
present. 





WORLD OF ACTION, by Valentine 
Williams. 421 pp. Illustrated. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. Boston. $3.50. 


One of the stars of Fleet street, 
who began his career as a corre- 
spondent for Reuters at 18; who 
was Northcliffe’s chief war corre- 
spondent; who gave up the pen to 
become a soldier; who is known 
wherever English and detective 
stories are read for his adven- 
turous yarns; who has lectured 
widely and written dispatches 
from most European capitals— 
Valentine Williams now sets down 
his story and that of his time in 
an autobiography no newspaper- 
man will lay aside. 











could have written with more sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

London, he says, was his inspiration to 
become a writer, his staff through years 
of hardship. London’s books, he con- 
tinues, did more to educate him and form 
his habits of thinking than anything he 
learned in school. 

Because of the debt he felt he owed to 
London and his works, Mr. Stone planned 
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to write this biography from the time he 
was 15 years old. That debt, whether he 
feels so or not, has, in the eyes of this 
reviewer, been well repaid in “Sailor on 
Horseback.” 

Mr. Stone, born 35 years ago in San 
Francisco, attended the University of 
California; has ghosted business men’s 
memoirs and turned out confession stories 
for the pulps. His “Lust for Life,” biogra- 
phy of Vincent Van Gogh, was rejected 
by 17 publishers before it finally won 
acceptance. More than 140,000 copies 
have been sold to date. 





SDX Research Committee 
Named; Contest Announced 


Eleven men have been named members 
of the Research Committee of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
by Ratpx L. Perers, national president. 

The eleven, who will be headed by 
Pror. MitcHett V. CHARNLEY, of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, as chairman, include: Wut 
Conran, president of N.E.A., and pub- 
lisher, the Medford (Wis.) Star-News; 
W. S. Grimoreg, editor, the Detroit News; 
James A. STuaRT, managing editor, the 
Indianapolis Star; Cyrm ARTHUR PLAYER, 
of the Flint (Mich.) Journal; M. V. Ar- 
woop, executive editor, the Gannett News- 
papers, Rochester, N. Y.; Pror. CuHILton R. 
Busu, Stanford University; Pror. J. J. 
KistLer, University of Kansas; Pror. 
Lester JorpDAN, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; Pror. Frep Merwin, Syracuse 
University; and ALtrrep McCiunc Lez, 
formerly of the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations, now a member of Raymond 
Rich Associates, New York City. 

Peters also announced that Sigma Delta 
Chi’s annual research award will be made 
this year for the fourth time. This award, 
a cash prize of $50, is for the outstanding 
piece of research in journalism completed 
in manuscript or published in book or 
article form, between October 1, 1937, and 
September 30, 1938. 

Those entering the competition must 
file a notice of intention to do so with 
Prof. Charnley, or with the general of- 
fices of the fraternity, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill., by December 1, 1938. 
One copy of each entry in the competition 
must be in the hands of Prof. Charnley 
by December 5, 1938. 





E. C. Secar, creator of Popeye, the 
Sailor, and for 19 years conductor of the 
“Thimble Theater” for King Features, 
died October 13 at his home in Santa 
Monica, Calif. He was 43 years old. He 
was the subject of an article, “Presenting 
Popeye and His Boss,” some months ago 
in THE QUILL. 








Your Balfour Contract 


Guarantees the maintenance of 
official specifications and protects 
your fraternity name and insignia 
from falling into foreign hands. 
Guard your insignia by ordering 
only from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 
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Delegates Will Hear Them at Madison Convention 





Marco Merrow 


General Manager, 
Capper Publications 





Oscar A. Leiding 
Cable Editor, 
The Associated Press 


Sigma Delta Chi Meets in Madison 


[Concluded from page 9 | 


matters of major importance are ex- 
pected to be dealt with. 

The executive council of the fraternity 
will meet at the organization’s national 
headquarters in Chicago on the afternoon 
and evening of Wednesday, November 9, 
and go to Madison Thursday morning. 

The Wisconsin committee in charge of 
local arrangements includes: chairman, 
Don Anderson, general manager, the 
Wisconsin State Journal; Frank Thayer, 
University of Wisconsin school of journal- 
ism and adviser of the Wisconsin under- 


graduate chapter of the fraternity; Dewey 
Dunn, managing editor, the Capital Times, 
Madison; William A. Ender, president, 
Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi; 
Walter A. Frautschi, vice-president, Dem- 
ocrat Printing Company, Madison; Grant 
M. Hyde, director, School of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin; Willard R. 
Smith, manager, Madison bureau of 
United Press; Prof. William A Sumner, 
department of Agricultural Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin; and Carl Zielke, 
manager, Wisconsin Press Association. 


Editors Should Edit 


[Concluded from page 5) 


ments pro and con—as Abraham Lin- 
coln did in trying a lawsuit—and then 
announce his conclusion, arrived at 
after careful study and thought. And 
I believe he should keep his temper, 
his balance, not get mad at the opposi- 
tion, nor think he’s arguing when he 
is only calling names. 

I believe that right now is the most 
interesting time in the history of the 
world to be living. I believe present- 
day problems and their very difficulty 
should inspire an editor and encour- 
age him to help solve them in a spirit 
that will be of real service to the 
nation. 

And I believe that the best way to 
do this is to speak out frankly, tell 
the people what your studies have led 
you to believe, and to do it fairly with- 


out concealment or evasion. Then give 
the other side an equal chance. 
This is our system. 


FREEDOM of speech means what it 
says—the right to tell the truth as the 
speaker sees it in proper and parlia- 
mentary language. 

Freedom of the press means the 
right to print your news, views and 
opinions and circulate them freely, 
provided they do not violate the law. 

The editor who refuses to print op- 
posing views to his own is not living 
up to freedom of the press. He is 
abusing it. He is building up a mo- 
nopoly, subverting the rights of the 
majority or minority to free expres- 
sion. 

The very freedom of the press im- 











Grant M. Hyde 


Director, School of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin 


poses duties and obligations upon the 
editor. 

He should not print editorials under 
news headlines in the news columns 
as the truth. 

The editor should have his reporters 
gather and print the news in an ob- 
jective manner and not as inspired edi- 
torials under the name of a hired 
columnist. 

He should refrain from coloring the 
news or having it colored to suit his 
policies. 


Tue editorial page should be speeded 
up in its production. It should be the 
last page to go to press instead of the 
first. If the editor is to keep pace with 
the radio, the news commentator, the 
columnist—all his rivals for public at- 
tention today—he must be on the job 
and interpret today’s news today. 

No one can do it better than the edi- 
tor himself. He must be on the job 
and do it. 

He should pep up the page if it is 
not to lose its punch. Write in modern 
language, stop being prosy and dull, if 
he is to reach the young people. Tone 
up its typographical appearance, make 
it attractive, streamline it; illustrate it 
too, if need be. Get in the swing of this 
fast-moving age. 

The editors of many of our news- 
papers are doing this. There is no bet- 
ter thing, more profitable thing, that 
an editor can do today than to work 
hard to revive and rejuvenate his edi- 
torial page. No one thing in modern 
journalism will bring greater rewards. 
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What's Wrong With the Short Story? 


[Concluded from page 4] 


which interests us here, a story the 
length of which is somewhere around 
6,000 words. In that compass there is 
sufficient space to build character, to 
create variegated atmosphere (not 
merely sensational atmosphere, such as 
the short-short strives for), to arrive at 
conclusions, to elaborate opinions, to 
state and solve a problem, and to ex- 
press not only novelty of circumstance 
but also novelty of thought. 

However, the restriction of length 
handicaps the short story as well as 
the short-short. To deal with a vital 
problem in an artistic and sincere 
manner in less than seven thousand 
words is extremely difficult. Many im- 
portant subjects require a much larger 
frame than can be found in the short 
story. For this reason, it is popularly 
supposed that the short story is only 
suited for entertainment. But a care- 
ful search does not substantiate such 
a supposition. The short story, in the 
hands of a master—Poe, Turgeniev, 
De Maupassant, Maugham, Katherine 
Mansfield—becomes a subtle and suc- 
cessful medium for the deliberation of 
vital problems. 

The conclusion cannot be avoided, 
however, from a critical examination 
of the current short story, that crudity 
in it can be cruder than in any other 
form of Literature. The reason is sim- 
ple: the obvious is more obvious still; 
the cheap is at its most cheap form. 
Such tales too readily degenerate into 
the sensational, the anecdotal, the 
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comic short-short. There is a lamen- 
table tendency towards stridency in 
tones and harshness in colors. 

There is the familiar trick of putting 
in plenty of incident; but that has no 
more to do with genuine Literature 
than has a harrowing newspaper ac- 
count of a gruesome railway accident. 
Too often the current short story lacks 
continuity; that is, its characters act 
in the present, but there is no suppo- 
sition that they had a past; the reader 
is not made aware that the characters 
were there just the same when he was 
not looking. 

Another lack is an inability to cap- 
ture the imagination and comprehen- 
sion of the reader speedily and wholly, 
without long descriptions and labored 
precis. There is also the lack of sig- 
nificant selection. These are the out- 
standing defects of many current short 
stories, and coupled with the addi- 
tional disadvantage of length, it can be 
readily seen why, so often, while they 
may have a well-constructed body, a 
great number of them are mere cadav- 
ers without visibility. 


Tart does not, however, mean that 
the short story should be allowed to 
die the natural death which will re- 
sult from its degeneration into the 
short-short; for in my opinion, the 
present vogue of the short-short will 
not be long-lived. Neither does it mean 
that the genuine short story should be 
relegated to a mediocre position of en- 
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tertainment. The short story can, and 
should, be further extended as a me- 
dium for the presentation and solution 
of vital problems. The sense of so 
cial responsibility, which the modern 
world is forcing upon professional 
writers, can find adequate and oppor- 
tune expression in the short story 
form. The difficulty of its challenge is 
not insurmountable. 

Ernest Hemingway and Liam O’Fla- 
herty have proved this. In their short 
stories, the strong feelings of their 
characters move the reader by draw- 
ing from him with significance to the 
actors. The incident is the picture; 
words do not pursue the story from 
place to place through time; the story 
does not contain an incident—it is the 
incident. The result is positively and 
lastingly effective. 

The rarity of this genius in handling 
the short story with efficacy is unfor 
tunate. As a method of striking at 
many current problems with cogency 
and directness, the short story, in its 
ideal form, has few equals. The use 
of the short-short is thus disappoint- 
ing, for there is little or no training to 
be gained towards facility with the 
genuine short story by toying with the 
short-short. 

There is no more similarity between 
the two than there is between a sack 
of wheat and a starfish. As proof of 
this, read any school paper, and be sur- 
prised at the short-shorts written by 
juveniles; for the short-short is essen- 
tially the fabrication of the juvenile 
mind; the genuine short story requires 
maturity of expression, breadth of per 
ception, and penetration of inspiration. 

















Salute! 


BEerore heading into other topics this 
month, this department would like to pay 
tribute to the American correspondents 
abroad for the magnificent job of report- 


Europe; a word, too, for the cable editors 
of the press services; for the various edi- 
tors on America’s daily newspapers for 
the way they displayed the news, pre- 
sented maps and background material that 
made the daily drama more understand- 
able. A word also in behalf of radio for the broadcasts from 
abroad—for the opportunity to hear principal actors in the play 
as they enacted their roles. 

Never was news sought more avidly—not even in the days of 
the World War—and never did the newspapers of America do 
a better job of living up to the responsibilities that are a part 
of the privilege of publishing. 





© 
Shackles for Britain's Press 


Barras press, traditionally free, appears from this side of 
the Atlantic to be in the process of being fitted for a halter or 
bridle to curb its newsgathering and publishing activities—a 
harnessing of its forces which will, of course, be done in the 
“very best interests of the state.” 

Perceiving the drift toward regulation—and regulation means 
strangulation—Britain’s organizations of newspapermen and 
the outspoken Newspaper World are fighting a determined 
battle to preserve the press from those who would see it used 
as the press of Germany and Italy is used. 

Most burning of the issues the press is fighting is the Official 
Secrets Act. Framed, as it was heralded at the time, as a 
measure to protect the safety of the realm, the act has encour- 
aged what Newspaper World calls “Jacks-in-Office” all over 
the country to interfere with the press. Newspapermen have 
been proceeded against in the courts not because their pub- 
lished disclosures have been illegal, but because they have 
been inconvenient to persons in authority. 

“These acts,” states Newspaper World “ought never to apply 
to, and were not intended to deal with, M. P.’s and journalists, 
but with spies and traitors.” 

Then there is the proposal of Sydney Rogerson, chief of 
Imperial Chemical Industries publicity department, for the 
formation of a central coordinating council for propaganda, 
which, among other things, “might assume a responsibility on 
the lines of that implied in the British Board of Film Censors, 
for what articles or pictures or methods offend against jour- 
nalistic propriety and public morals if not strictly against the 
letter of the existing laws.” 

Still further, there is a report of the Departmental Committee 
on Detective Work and Procedure urging legislation to restrict 
publication of the details of crimes and the conduct of reporters 
sent to the scenes of crimes. 

These and other incidents reported in Newspaper World indi- 
cate the British press is in for a struggle if it hopes to escape 
the shackles of officialdom. More power to those who are lead- 
ing and carrying on the fight for freedom! 


oo 
The Dies Committee 


Is the Dies Committee really seeking to search out the enemies 
of America—or is it merely endeavoring to present a series of 
Red-baiting, name-calling, character-defaming spectacles that 
will furnish headlines and campaign material? 

Understand us—we hold no brief for Communism. We have 
no love for the Bolshevik regime in Russia. We have no desire 


AS 
WE VIEW 


ing they did during the recent crisis in IT 


to see America betrayed to her enemies— 
either within or without her borders. 

But, we confess we can see nothing 
American in an inquiry that will permit, 
it would appear, almost anyone to appear 
and call anyone else any name that hap- 
pens to come to his lips. This or that indi- 
vidual is singled out and labeled “Red,” 
school teachers and college professors are 
declared “Communists.” All sorts of 
charges and insinuations are made. And 
to what avail? Loss of positions, loss of 
reputation and the fanning up of mob 
hysteria. 

Why not another committee to investigate the un-American 
activities of the Dies Committee? 


W uar we are driving at is this. You don’t hunt criminals 
or enemies with brass bands and headlines. You don’t telegraph 
your punches if you expect to win a fight. 

If there are enemies in our midst who are seeking to over- 
throw America—let the Dies Committee or any other commit- 
tee, the Department of Justice or a grand jury seek them out 
silently, swiftly, efficiently—and, if there is any basis for crim- 
inal or civil action, present the findings to the proper agency. 
If nothing is found to warrant action then let there be no pub- 
licity that will injure anyone unjustly. 

Perhaps we just don’t understand Congressional committees. 
Perhaps that’s not the way they work—that their chief purpose 
is to raise as much uproar, hysteria and turmoil as possible, to 
grab off as many headlines as editors and publishers will permit. 


* 
Cute Critics 


Weve never had much regard for the smart-aleck type 
of newspaper or magazine drama critic whose sole purpose 
in attending an opening or in writing a review seems to be 
that it offers him an excuse to impale some luckless author 
or actor on a journalistic spit, jab him with sharply turned 
adjectives or phrases and douse with caustic comment. 

One of the best bits of advice on drama criticism we've 
ever seen was contained in Tom Wallace’s article on Marse 
Henry Watterson, which appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post some weeks ago. 

Mr. Watterson’s instructions to him as dramatic editor, 
Mr. Wallace reports, were as follows: 


“Bear in mind that actors and actresses are men and 
women trying, as earnestly as you are trying, to earn a 
livelihood and the good opinion of others. Try to tell 
your readers what the play is like without using your 
pen smartly to make women shed tears and cause striv- 
ing men to feel that they are subjected to ridicule for 
the glorification of the critic. Try to be generous rather 
than to be brilliant at the expense of persons whose 
self-love is great and who are easily wounded. I do not 
like the ipse dixit of the critic, who, as a rule, does not 
know more than the actor about how the role should be 
acted, or more than the producer about how the play 
should be staged, or more than the author about how 
it should be written. Don’t be a gusher, but avoid 
brutality.” 


Would that more critics followed that line today—being 
honest and fair in their comment instead of trying to be 
cute, to wisecrack at the expense of someone in no position 
to strike back, to build reputations as quipsters. 

And, why not apply the same formula in the treatment 
of people caught in the daily news stream? 
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[Concluded from page 2] 


them. On his arrival in Japan he quickly 
learned the Japs had no intention of al- 
lowing newspapermen anywhere near the 
firing line. He slipped out of Tokyo, de- 
termined to reach Korea. Arrested as a 
Russian spy, he was thrown in jail long 
enough that he missed his boat. He en- 
gaged passage on another boat, only to 
have the Government confiscate the ves- 
sel. Afterwards a second boat was con- 
fiscated. 

London chartered an open native junk, 
determined to sail it across the Yellow 
Sea, then along the Korean coast to his 
objective, Chemulpo. It was 14 degrees 
below zero, but he had endured 60 below 
in the Klondike, had sailed a leaking cat- 
boat across treacherous San Francisco 
Bay as a boy of 12. 

With a crew of three Koreans, he set 
sail. The next six days and nights were 
marked by freezing weather, fierce gales 
that threatened again and again to send 
the vessel under. A charcoal burner 
furnished the only heat. 

When the junk arrived at Chemulpo, 
London is said to have been a physical 
wreck. His ears, his fingers and his feet 
were frozen. But the desire for dispatches 
revived him. He reached Ping Yang after 
weeks of forced marches and incredible 
hardships—the farthest north of any cor- 
respondent—only to be thrown in jail be- 
cause he had no permit to accompany 
the army. 

Difficulty after difficulty followed—but 
he managed to get out a score of dis- 
patches and numerous pictures before 
finally giving up the war as a bad job 
and returning to America. 


Ir you will allow us—and Mr. Stone 
doesn’t object—we’ll close these lines 
about Jack London with his angry retort 
to those who wrote to him seeking short 
cuts to literary success. To those writers, 
Stone reports, London said: 

“The man who dreams of artistry, and 
yet thinks it necessary for somebody else 
to lick him into shape, is a man whose art 
is doomed to mediocrity. If you’re going 
to deliver the real goods, you’ve got to do 
your own licking into shape. Buck up. 
Kick in! Get onto yourself! Don’t squeal. 
Don’t tell me, or any man, how good you 
consider anything you’ve done, and that 
you think is as good as somebody else’s. 
Make your word so damned well better 
that you won’t have time or thought to 
compare it with another’s mediocrity.” 

That, gentlemen, is a mouthful! 





Seymour Peperson (Minnesota 38) is 
assistant manager of the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association, succeeding James Sey- 
mour, also a Minnesota alumnus, who has 
become instructor in journalism at Emory 
University and field manager of the 
Georgia Press Association. 

* 

Evucene NewHatt (Minnesota ’38) is re- 
porter and staff man with radio station 
KFYM, Mankato, Minn. 
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The Captain and the Kids 


[Concluded from page 12} 


toonist, for it is he who thinks up the girls will throw away dolls; school 
odd contraptions and gadgets used by will be a picnic; chocolate ice cream 
the Kids and the Captain. A recent won't sell; boys’ ears will all be 
reseed illness has made it necessary washed and the world will end very 
for him to remain almost entirely in ; 
his hotel suite, meaning neglect of his promptiy! 
nate hobby—golf Then, artists Dirks and Knerr, and 
America’s oldest weekly color comic those like them, will be given some 
page—“The Katzenjammer Kids—has_ Place, high or low, in a little group 
been funny for 40 years. When the of select souls which the world has 
Kids stop being funny, small boys will labored for some two billion years to 
like to wear long golden curls; small produce. 








THE 
PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 


has been operated continuously since 1925 on a nation-wide basis 
as a selective placement service for employers generally and mem- 


bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Hundreds of experienced men now employed but seeking ad- 
vancement have complete records filed with the bureau. Their 
experience qualifies them for newspaper, press association, maga- 
zine, radio, public relations, teaching staff or executive positions. 
In addition, most of the outstanding 1938 graduates of journalism 
are registered. 


All registrants’ records are thoroughly investigated. 








__.the following xecords are presented for your considera- 
Employers tion with the recommendation of The Personnel Bureau. 





1. Newsman-Photographer. 5 yrs. general reporting and 
news photography, medium-sized daily. Now employed, de- 
sires advancement. Age 30 


2. Publicity-Promotion-Idea Man. 2 yrs. reporter, feature 


writer, filer with major press assn. 6 mos, reporter metro- 
politan news service. 1 yr. publicity writer and newsbroad- 
cast rewrite for radio network. 3 mos, editor exclusive club 
magazine (now). Age 24. 


3. Advertising-Sales Promotion Manager. 6% yrs. advertis- 
ing manager in charge of all advertising, publicity and sales 
promotion for two national refrigeration concerns. Now 
employed. Age 31. 


4. Secretary to Executive. Trained and experienced as sec- 
retary to executive. Good personality, tact. News experi- 
ence, and special training in government, diplomatic service. 
Shorthand and typing. Age 24. 


5. Public Relations, or Publication Manager. 2 yrs. managing 
editor national class magazine, complete responsibility. 3 yrs 
correspondent for newspapers and press associations. 2 yrs. 
district supervisor state-federal employment service. Broad 
general knowledge, understanding of employe-employer re- 
lationship; publication management experience. Age 39. 


6. News or General Manager. § yrs. experience includes 5 
yrs. reporting, rewrite, features, editor-in-chief dailies and 
press assn.; 2 yrs. advertising sales and business manage- 
ment, dailies; 1 yr. managing editor national trade magazine 
(now). Excellent references. Age 29 








For further information, or for recommendations for a specific 
position, write, wire or call (STAte 7197) 


The Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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